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THE FUNCTION OF PUBLIC oe. Sana 


EDUCATION IN UNIVERSAL 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Ir now seems that a program of universal 
military, or national, service in some form will 
be adopted by Congress. What place will pub- 
lic education have in the program? We hope 
that the Congress of the United States will very 
carefully consider the different jobs that are to 
be done and allocate to any one agency only 
those jobs that it can do better than some other 
agency. (And if in the discussion it is pointed 
out or inferred that publie education or some 
other ageney has fallen down on its job, then 
let us recognize that “authority to act” and 
“sufficient funds” have not been granted to do 
these jobs.) 

In the realm of formal education, our schools 
have done a good job in some places and in 
some states, but not too good. Taken as a whole 
the schools of our country are open to “whom- 
soever will, may come.” And apparently many 
did not “will to come,” as indicated in part by 
the fact that more than ten divisions of men 
were rejected by the Armed Forces early in the 
war because they did not have the equivalent of 
a fourth-grade education. 


A. G. CAPPS 


PROFESSORS OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


A study of why boys do not attend school 
reveals the following reasons: sickness in the 
home; poverty in the home; inability of the 
home to co-operate; distance from school; lack 
of provision for those who do not, or cannot, 
profit by schools as now organized, such as the 
deaf, dumb, crippled, hard of hearing, semi- 
sighted, mentally retarded, truant, vicious, ete. ; 
desire of parents or guardians to profit by the 
labor of the child; antagonistic attitude of the 
home toward the school and failure of the home 
to appreciate the opportunities that the school 
offers to its children; and the organization of 
the school—the school may be so poorly organ- 
ized that children do not profit by attendance. 

However, none of these reasons should oper- 
ate today. In fact, they are excuses rather than 
reasons. If we are to remain a democracy, it is 
essential that none of the above-mentioned ex- 
euses keep children from attending school. 

One author! recently pointed out that 4,000,- 
000 boys had been rejected by the Armed 


1J.C. Furnas. ‘‘Why is He 4-F?’’, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, September, 1944, pp. 26-27, 76, 78. 
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Forces. Why? Many of these rejections go 
back to malnutrition in youth, to lack of medi- 
eal care, to an insufficient physical-education 
program which neglected remedial treatment, to 
a poorly trained teacher, a poor curriculum, or 
to improper home conditions. It is sometimes 
hinted that some of these boys were turned down 
because of conditions which they were respon- 
sible for, in the hope that deferment would fol- 
low. 

It seems reasonable that, if all boys are to 
grow into strong men who can serve their coun- 
try, we must be interested in their physical, 
mental, moral, and spiritual growth from birth, 
and see to it that services needed to allow this 
growth to take place are available and that all 
youth receive these services. It seems almost 
axiomatic that these services should be admin- 
istered in the first place by the publie schools 
in co-operation with other agencies. The fact 
that these services are now available in many 
public-school systems assures us that they can 
be made universal everywhere in the United 
States if Congress will recognize their impor- 
tance and provide for them by Federal legisla- 
tion. Such legislation may well consider the 
following services: 

We need a nation-wide continuing census and 
attendance service, administered through the 
several state departments of education. In each 
state accepting Federal aid, the state department 
of education should be required to divide the 
state into areas most advantageous in area and 
in population for continuous administration. 
In states having school districts with popula- 
tions of, let us say, 10,000 or more, the superin- 
tendent of schools of each district should be 
authorized by the state department of education 
to administer the program locally through his 
visiting teachers and visiting nurses. All other 
school districts in these and other states should 
be grouped by the state departments so that 
there will be no census area of less than, say, 
10,000 population. 

Each state board of education in the United 
States should create a department of census 
and attendance within the department for the 
administration of this continuous program. 
This department should serve as a clearing 
house for all changes in residence status within 
the state and transfers from other states and to 
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other states. The state board of education 
should be authorized to appoint a staff sufficient 
in size and adequate in training to administer 
the state continuing census and attendance pro. 
gram. The cost for the entire service may wel] 
be borne by the Federal government in whole or 
in major part, but administered entirely by the 
state and local school officers. 

Legislation should make it a responsibility 
of the parents to inform the local school super- 
intendent of the birth or death of a member of 
the family. Parents should also be responsible 
for immediately reporting to the superintendent 
any change in residence of any member of the 
family up to the age of twenty-one. All persons 
over the age of twenty-one should be responsible 
for immediately informing the local superinten- 
dent of any change in residence. (In no other 
way can we be assured that every boy will grow 
into a strong man, able to assume his share of 
the defense of his country.) Movement of 
families is so great in the United States and so 
little has been done in keeping continuing ree- 
ords of children who move, that a child may fail 
to appear at school one day and not be located 
by school authorities for years, if ever. Then 
there are literally thousands of children who do 
not enter school on time, some of them many 
years late, because authorities do not know that 
they exist or, for selfish reasons, do nothing 
about it. Parents should be just as much obli- 
gated to report changes to the proper authorities 
as they are to make an income-tax return. 

We also need a nation-wide physical-edueation 
and remedial-treatment service which should 
start before the child enters school; an educa- 
tional program for expectant mothers, and a 
visiting-nurse program which starts at birth of 
the child; an educational advisory child-feeding 
service; and a school-lunch program. In each 
vase, as with the nation-wide continuing census 
and attendance service, the service should be 
administered through the different state depart- 
ments of education and the local superintendents 
of school as heretofore described. (The entire 
cost for each service may well be borne, in 
whole or in major part, by the Federal govern- 
ment but administered entirely by the state and 
local school officers.) 

Then there is the matter of the vocational 


education. One of the major purposes of the 
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present-day publie school is to give to all per- 
sons an adequate vocational preparation for per- 
forming essential jobs in the world of work that 
will return them a livelihood. For some of 
these persons in the secondary school the most 
adequate preparation is the preprofessional cur- 
riculum. But for the vast majority who are 
not preparing for the professions, some type 
of vocational preparation in the upper secon- 
dary-school years is desirable and necessary. It 
is true that our secondary schools now offer 
some vocational training but they make no pre- 
tense of reaching all pupils not preparing for 
the professions. There follows an interesting 
statement? found in a doctoral dissertation pre- 
pared at the University of Missouri: 

The jobs that citizens do in peace and in war 
need very careful survey and analysis. It is be- 
lieved that, of the many occupational specialties re- 
quired by the Army within its organization, a large 
number have exact civilian counterparts. The de- 
gree to which those remaining have elements com- 
mon to the peacetime pursuits of citizens needs to 
be studied. 

Based on the results obtained from the study of 
individuals together with the results from an analy- 
sis of the needs of a democratic society both at 
peace and at war every individual should be trained, 
guided, and equipped to fill a definite dual role as a 
citizen-soldier—a man or woman trained, equipped, 
and doing useful work in peace and trained, 
equipped, and ready to do an equally essential and 
closely related task in wartime. This guidance 
should in no way be autocratic or domineering. 
It should co-operate fully with the parents, the 
pupil himself, and every other agency capable of 
assisting the student to the fullest realization of 
himself while fulfilling the needs of society. 


The author of this dissertation, who is now a 
major in the Armed Forces, believes that the 
goal of our publie schools should be to produce 
men and women prepared and willing to assume 
all the obligations of citizenship in a nation 
either at peace or at war. He goes on to say: 


The total program of training necessary to pre- 
pare youth to perform satisfactorily the dual role 
of citizen-soldier needs to be analyzed in detail. 
Every portion of this program which the school can 
perform, even with sweeping modifications of the 


2A. O. Pittenger. ‘‘The Growth of An Educa- 
tional Philosophy Supporting a Broad Form of 
Military Training in Democratic Schools,’’ doctoral 
dissertation, University of Missouri, 1943, pp. 311- 
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school, should be done by it. Those portions schools 
are unable to do are to be delegated to the Army. 
The two programs should co-ordinate but the Army 
training should in no way encroach upon the edu- 
cational functions. The Army should be another 
agency with which education conducts co-operative 
training just as some schools now do with industry 
in the diversified occupations program. 

Every individual being trained should have a 
plan of training adapted specifically to him and 
designed to prepare him for a definite, useful place 
in society, whether peace or war exists. The exact 
contribution education working alone expects to 
make to this program should be stated, the part to 
be accomplished through co-operative training using 
the school and industry should be stated, and that 
part which is to be left to military or other agen- 
cies should be stated and the responsibility recog- 
nized by all concerned. 


The foregoing point of view gives much food 
for thought. Joint study of the problems in- 
volved may well be made by representatives of 
industry, the schools, and the Armed Forces. 

Without doubt, one of the questions that will 
have to be considered is whether or not mili- 
tary training should be added to the curriculum 
of the secondary schools. In this connection, it 
should be kept in mind that the physical-educa- 
tion and health programs of the future will be 
much better than at present, and that emphasis 
will be placed on the individual and his needs. 

For boys 12 to 16 years of age, there is no 
better program than that offered by the Boy 
Scouts of America. So valuable do the authors 
believe this program to be that they would urge 
that the public schools give it their wholehearted 
support. It is not a military program, but a 
rigorous youth program. Its camping activities, 
its emphasis on preparedness, on character, and 
on leadership should appeal to every schoolman. 

The upper secondary school covering grades 
11 through 14 and ages 16 through 20 may well 
be used for a modified form of military training. 
The organization may be similar to our present 
ROTC units, but its major purpose may not be 
that of officer training. Boys not in school may 
well receive equivalent training in the National 
Guard. The boy who completes the year of 
service may desire to continue military training 
in college and work toward a reserve commis- 
sion. Therefore, there will be need of units of 
ROTC in our land-grant colleges and universi- 


ties. The boy who completes this advanced 
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training may then be used as an officer in train- 
ing others from time to time. 

Then there is another important problem, and 
the Congress should give it serious consideration. 
The universal-service act should apply to all 
boys not confined to institutions for the feeble- 
minded. There should be no exceptions on ac- 
count of physical disability. Such boys should 
be assigned to limited service and assigned cleri- 
cal and other noncombatant positions. It should 
be the aim of the public schools through the ser- 
vices discussed above to bring as much as pos- 
sible of the boy-power up to the physical stand- 
ards of the Armed Forces. Those who cannot 
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be brought up to this standard should be as. 
signed tasks that they can perform in the light 
of their disability. 

There is every reason to believe that girls 
may be considered in the universal-service act. 
If this is done, the public schools should ¢o. 
operate with medical schools and hospitals in 
the preparation of nurses’ aids, of nurses, and 
of skilled technicians who will be available for 
the hospitals at home as well as those for the 
Armed Forces. Never again should there be a 
shortage of nurses and technicians either for 
civilian service or for service with the Armed 
Forces. 





A NATIONAL PREJUDICE THAT HAS 
BECOME AN IMPORTANT EDU- 
CATIONAL ASSET 

In a catalogue of the traditions, the folkways 
and mores, the collective standards, attitudes, 
prejudices, and aspirations, that characterize 
(better, perhaps, constitute) the ‘American 
Way of Life,” the disrepute in which willful 
idleness is generally held might well claim itali- 
cized emphasis. In the United States, even 
though a man may be born to wealth, he is ex- 
pected to work, to produce, to “pull his own 
weight” at least, in the national economy. If 
he chooses to live a life of leisure, he is fairly 
sure in most American communities to be rated 
at a social discount. In practically all other 
countries except the Soviet Union, however, a 
“leisure class” has been taken for granted under 
normal peacetime conditions, and membership in 
this leisure class has carried with it a measure 
of social prestige otherwise well nigh unattain- 
able. To have to do manual work to earn one’s 
keep has condemned one to almost the lowest 
social stratum, and even to “engage in trade” 
for a living is, in some societies, only a shade 
more respectable. 

Educationally, this American tradition is es- 
pecially advantageous, for it means that the 
products of the secondary and higher schools are 
not, as in most other countries, limited by social 
prejudices and pressures to a narrow range of 
occupational choices—chiefly the military, naval, 
and civil services, and the professions, which in 
certain to be over- 





normal times are almost 


crowded. In America, the broad and important 
fields of business and industry are also fields in 
which high-school and college graduates can 
serve without (to say the least!) losing social 
caste, and even manual work is considered to 
be far more honorable than willful idleness, and 
is, indeed, highly praised if necessary—and tem- 
porary. It is a real asset for a man to have 
come up in the “hard way.” 

The advantages of this almost unique pattern 
of our national folkways and mores have been 
well stated in a report by Sir Ernest Simon of 
a recent visit to American universities. The fol- 
lowing paragraph is quoted editorially from this 
report by The Journal of Education (London), 
February, 1945: 





In the United States, in spite of immense num- 
bers of university graduates and the depression dur- 
ing the ’thirties, serious graduate unemployment 
did not occur. On the one hand, the openings for 
university graduates were far greater and covered 
a far wider field than in other countries. On the 
other hand, the American graduate has always been 
willing to take any job, including one as a manual 
laborer, rather than be unemployed. . . . What is 
the value to American civilization of these vast 
numbers of university graduates? There can be no 
doubt whatever that the fact that so many young 
people in America devote four years or more after 
the age of 18 to whole-time education has important 
results. For instance, the majority of influential 
men in industry have themselves had a university 
education, and are, therefore, more inclined to em- 
ploy university graduates, both for research and 
for other purposes. By way of contrast, in the 
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Lancashire cotton industry there are hardly any uni- 
versity men in important positions, and largely for 
this reason not one per cent of the firms in the 
industry are scientifically equipped to make any- 
thing like full use of the results of the excellent 
research work of the Cotton Research Association. 


All this does not mean, of course, that in the 
United States wide differences in the social 
status of different occupations do not prevail. 
It is true that most (although not all) oceupa- 
tions yielding large financial returns are highly 
respected. But, as has been repeatedly pointed 
out in these columns, many types of necessary 
and otherwise useful endeavor neither are ade- 
quately paid nor are they in a sufficiently re- 
spectable social repute to make them as attrac- 
tive to competent young people as their signifi- 
cance to the common weal justifies and should 
demand. In England, the need of a better social 
status for those who work in the lower tax-sup- 
ported schools was one of the chief points of 
emphasis in the recent MeNair report. In the 
United States, the public-school service suffers 
under a similar handicap. Better salaries alone 
will not solve the problem. England, thanks to 
the MeNair report, is likely to recognize the situ- 
ation and act accordingly. American education 
needs the same frank facing of the facts—but 
not the remotest approach to this have the mil- 
lions lavished so generously on “educational sur- 
veys” as yet brought about.—W. C. B. 


THE POSITION OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


THe following announcement has been re- 
ceived from the office of the American Eduea- 
tion Fellowship (formerly the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association), 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10: 


At its February conference in New York City, 
the American Edueation Fellowship went on record 
as follows: 


l. Favored establishment of a world government, 
democratically representative of all peoples; 

2. Opposed peacetime compulsory military train- 
ing; 

3. Favored Federal financial aid to education; 

4. Opposed the dismissal of Homer P, Rainey 
from the presidency of the University of Texas and 
called for his prompt reinstatement. 
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THE MIDDLEBURY CULTURAL 
CONFERENCE, 1945 


THE third annual Cultural Conference was 
held at Middlebury (Vt.) College, January 27- 
28, with discussions centered about the theme, 
“The Challenge of the World Crisis.” The 
meetings were addressed by fourteen represen- 
tatives of the fields of literature, polities, eco- 
nomies, philosophy, religion, science, sociology, 
and the arts. 

Samuel 8. Stratton, president of the college, 
presided over the first panel, which studied the 
political and economie aspects of the challenge, 
with Samuel H. Cross, head of the department 
of Slavonie languages and literature, Harvard 
University, as the first speaker. Dr. Cross’s 
topie was “American Foreign Policy in Eastern 
Europe.” C. Hartley Grattan, who has made an 
extensive study of Australian affairs, discussed 
our foreign policy in that area and said that, 
while both Australia and New Zealand are de- 
pendent in a large measure upon the general 
British policy, they “are eager to co-operate with 
us,” and it would be wise to “consider their aims 
carefully and avoid driving them out of their 
present collaborative frame of mind.” Edward 
Mason, of the Office of Strategic Services, Wash- 
ington (D. C.), discussed the commercial policy 
of the United States. 

During the afternoon 
Petrunkevitch, professor of zoology, Yale Uni- 
versity, John H. Randall, Jr., professor of phi- 
losophy, Columbia University, and David L. 
Thomson, dean of the faculty of graduate 
studies and research, MeGill University (Mon- 
treal), considered the scientific, religious, and 
philosophie impacts of the present crisis. 


session, Alexander 


On Sunday morning, four speakers presented 
the case for literature and the arts. Hazel Scott, 
Negro pianist, spoke of the artist’s responsibility 
to the community; Morris Hastings, supervisor 
of serious music for the Blue Network, urged the 
establishment of national experimental theatres 
and orchestras in which the unknown artists 
may gain experience and receive a hearing; 
Winfield Seott, poet and literary editor of the 
Providence Journal, and Granville Hicks, author 
and critic, discussed cultural nationalism. 

The final session was addressed by the Rev- 
erend A. Clayton Powell, Jr., Negro clergyman 
and a member of the U. S. House of Representa- 
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tives; Robert Gwathmey, a young artist; ‘and 
George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College, 
New York City. Speaking on “The Need for a 
Rebel Religion,” Mr. Powell said: 

A new reformation is on its way, a reformation 
of spiritual communion in which dynamics will be 
put above form, spirit above letter, and in which a 
real equality of man will be evident. 


Dr. Shuster, in discussing “Religion and the 
Returning Veteran,” stated: 

The veteran who gropes his way forward to 
religious insight as a result of his experience in 
battle is likely to be contemptuous of those whose 
He will make 
his own religion if the organized religion offered 
him is insincere. 


church is for them merely a club. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING OF THE 
COUNCIL ON COOPERATION 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


THE Council on Cooperation in Teacher Edu- 
eation held its annual meeting in Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 22-23. Twelve of the national and re- 
gional associations that constitute its member- 
ship and that represent widespread interests in 
the preservice and inservice education of teach- 
In ad- 
dition, attendants at meetings of executive and 


ers sent one or more official delegates. 


comparable committees, held at the same time 
and place by a number of the council’s member 
organizations, participated in three of its ses- 
sions. This arrangement had received the ap- 
proval of the ODT. 

The general sessions were devoted to launch- 
ing the council’s study of the preparation of 
teachers for more effective work with respect to 
inter-group relations. This study has been made 
possible by a grant from the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews through the Amer- 
ican Council on Edueation, sponsor of the Coun- 
cil on Cooperation. Lloyd Allen Cook, professor 
of sociology, the Ohio State University, has ac- 
cepted appointment as the study’s director. He 
will work under the immediate direction of the 
council’s interim committee and is being advised 
by a group consisting of Ruby Adams, public 
schools, Schenectady (N. Y.); Hollis L. Caswell, 
director, division of instruction, Teachers Col- 
Columbia 


University; John W. Davis, 
president, West Virginia State College (Insti- 
tute); Arthur W. Ferguson, publie schools, 
York (Pa.); John R. Hagan, Catholic schools, 


lege, 
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Cleveland; W. Carson Ryan, head of the de. 
partment of education, the University of North 
Carolina; and William H. Vaughan, president, 
Morehead (Ky.) State Teachers College. 

At its first general session, the council and 
its guests were addressed by Ethel J. Alpenfels 
and Robert J. Havighurst, both of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, who dealt with inter-group 
problems from the points of view of anthro- 
pology and sociology. At the second session, 
practical educational implications were pre- 
sented by Frank E. Baker, president, Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, and Julius E. Warren, 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Edueation, and 
discussed by a panel consisting of Ella C. Clark, 
public schools, Shorewood (Wis.); Ruth Cun- 
ningham, Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA; Matt L. Ellis, 
president, Henderson State Teachers College 
(Arkadelphia, Ark.); Leslie Pinckney Hill, 
president, Cheyney (Pa.) Training School for 
Teachers; Paul J. Misner, public schools, Glen- 
coe (Ill.); Herbert L. Seamans, of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews; and Hilda 
Taba, of the University of Chicago. 

At the concluding session, Dr. Cook summed 
up the ideas previously considered and described 
the plans for the council’s project. A number 
of colleges where teachers are prepared will be 
selected for inclusion in the study and the meth- 
ods employed by the Commission on Teacher 
Edueation in its recent field programs will in 
A workshop is eontem- 
General discus- 
sion followed Dr. Cook’s presentation with evi- 


general be employed. 
plated for the coming summer. 


dence of considerable interest in the project. 
At its business meeting the council elected 
Karl W. of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (mem- 
ber-at-large), to its chairmanship. Walter E. 
Hager, president, Wilson Teachers College 
(Washington, D. C.), representing the Amer- 
ican Association of Teachers Colleges, and Mary 
E. Leeper, representing the Association for 
Childhood Edueation, were elected to the interim 
committee; M. R. Trabue, dean,’ School of Edu- 
eation, the Pennsylvania State College, repre- 
senting the National Association of Colleges and 
Departments of Edueation, will continue as 4 
member of the committee, to which was also 
added the retiring chairman, Charles W. Hunt, 


Bigelow, professor 
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president, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. 
y. Jean Armour MacKay, of the National 
League of Teachers Associations, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


THE ALA REPORT ON MAJOR READ- 
ING INTERESTS, 1944 


THE average American in 1944 wanted to read 
about his own personal problems first, and about 
the war and the state of the world second, ac- 
cording to responses to the annual questionnaire 
on reading trends sent by the American Library 
Association to publie libraries in a cross-section 
of American towns and cities. The general in- 
terest in religion and human relations, which 
took a sharp swing upward at the beginning of 
the war, has not slackened, although reading 
about the war and war heroes, highest in na- 
tional interest in 1943, has dropped slightly in 
1944. In compiling data from all parts of the 
country, the association notes that the slacken- 
ing of interest in war reading is most noticeable 
on the two coasts, where it was most intense in 
1943, while many communities in the Middle 
West report steady and sometimes increasing 
demand for war books. What one librarian in 
Cincinnati termed the “interest in self” is evi- 
dent in the steady popularity of books on hob- 
bies, farming, small independent businesses, 
handicrafts and the arts, all of them lone-wolf 
enterprises. 

The most obvious change in reading interests 
during the year was the sudden, nation-wide 
drop in technical reading. In some cities, the 
slump in demand for technical books amounted 
to as much as 40 per cent. Many libraries at- 
tributed this condition to the gradual stabilizing 
of war industry. The hundreds of thousands of 
industrial workers who were fitting themselves 
for war jobs are now trained, and in the mean- 
time industry has developed its own training 
methods. On the other hand, technical research 
in libraries continues steady and has received 
great impetus from postwar prospects for ex- 
pansion. 

On the whole, more people were reading in 
1944 than in other war years. For the first time 
since the United States began to prepare for 
war, public libraries report that the steady drop 
in the cireulation of books has been halted. <Ac- 
cording to the general opinion of librarians re- 
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porting, the bottom of the eurve was reached 
in 1943; and libraries can now expect a period 
of steadily rising demand for home reading. 
The use of libraries for reference and informa- 
tion has never dropped, and is still inereasing. 

Publishers have done a good job of meeting 
public demand for books on the postwar period, 
librarians think. Asked for the title of one out- 
standing book of general interest, they voted 
three to one for Sumner Welles’s “Time for 
Decision.” Runners-up were “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” by Dixon Weeter and 
“The Veteran Comes Back” by W. W. Waller. 

Many librarians are concerned about the lack 
of general awareness of the readjustment prob- 
lems which veterans and their families must 
face. Club study groups, teachers, and clergy- 
men are reading about the probable difficulties 
ahead, but, on the whole, families and indi- 
viduals are not seeking help from books. Li- 
brarians believe this is partly due to the fact 
that books which have been published are heavy 
going for the average reader. They urge the 
publication of easily readable pamphlets and 
novels which deal with the psychological prob- 
lems of veterans. 


SUMMER SESSIONS OF 1945 


Amonc the usual plans for summer sessions, 
the following special features have been called 
to the attention of ScHOOL AND SOCIETY: 


Stanford University is offering an Inter-Amer- 
ican Workshop which is to be held in collaboration 
with the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, June 21-August 18. The staff will 
comprise members of the university faculty, ‘* who 
are specialists in Latin-American matters, and visit- 
ing scholars and lecturers from Latin America.’’ 
Spanish-language motion pictures, programs of 
Latin-American music, dramatic readings, and ex- 
hibits of art, handicrafts, products, and publica- 
tions pertaining to Latin America will supplement 
the classwork. Enrollment blanks may be obtained 
from the direetor of the workshop, department of 
Romanie languages. 


At Occidental College (Los Angeles 41), an 
experimental project in audio-visual techniques 
will be undertaken, according to an announce- 
ment by Arthur G. Coons, dean of the faculty. 
This is in the nature of a joint attempt of 
educators, radio people, and motion-picture 
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people to study the possibilities of wider class- 
room use of motion pictures, records, and radio. 


The objective of the project is to discover, devise, 
and agree upon improved ways in which classroom 
teachers of elementary, secondary, and college level 
can bring home to their students the world of 
knowledge that motion pictures, radio, and other 
mechanical devices make available. 


Reports of findings made during the summer 
will be sent to the American Council on Edu- 
sation for the possible use of schools through- 
out the country. Methods evolved, however, 
will be tested on local school children before 
they are released for use in other areas. 

In the University of Chicago, the Graduate 
Library School is “condensing its 1945 summer- 
quarter courses to a period of nine weeks, June 
25-August 25.” Students in either the ad- 
vanced curriculum or the Bachelor of Library 
Science curriculum may enroll for three regu- 
lar courses. Fourteen advanced 
scheduled for the summer, including “both basic 
courses for new students and additional courses 
for former students continuing their programs 
of study.” Mildred Batchelder, chief, School 
and Children’s Library Division, ALA, will 
again conduct a workshop for school librarians, 
June 25-August 4. The activities of the work- 
shop will take into consideration “special prob- 
lems and projects of experienced school libra- 
rians and teacher-librarians, but all registrants 
will participate in the sessions . . . in secondary 
and elementary education conducted by special- 
ists in these fields in the department of educa- 
Persons interested in any of the school’s 


eourses are 


tion.” 
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programs are invited to write to C. B. Joeckel, 
dean, Graduate Library School. 

A Health-Education Workshop, July 2-20, 
will be a feature of the summer session at the 
Pennsylvania State College. The workshop, 
dealing with both personal and community 
health, will be conducted under the auspices of 
the college and the Pennsylvania Department 
of Health and the State Department of Public 
Instruction. “The resident staff will be aug- 
mented by nationally known leaders from Fed- 
eral and state as well as from private agencies.” 
Information may be obtained by writing to the 
director of summer sessions. : 

Columbia University is looking forward to the 
largest summer enrollment since Pearl Harbor. 
The session, July 2-August 10, according to 
Harry Morgan Ayres, director, will have no 
courses “planned especially for the veteran.” 
Instead, there will be “the widest possible pro- 
gram in the liberal arts and education. The 
returning soldier will find a warm welcome at 
Columbia.” 

More than 900 courses will be given in lan- 
guages, literature, business, science, philosophy, 
art, library science, secretarial studies, educa- 
tion, and many other fields. A new group of 
American studies will be a feature of the ses- 
sion. There will also be studies in Soviet lit- 
erature and in elementary, intermediate, and 
advanced Russian. Three new courses have 
been built around the theme of postwar plan- 
ning. There will also be a wide variety deal- 
ing with Latin America. A group of courses 
in anthropology, art, and education “will center 
around Asia and the South Pacifie area.” 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

CoLoneL ArTHUR E. Fox, commandant of the 
Army units in Princeton University and pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics, has been 
appointed administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent, Harold W. Dodds. He will assume his 
new duties, May 1. Lieutenant Colonel Elliott 
Nelson Baldwin succeeded Colonel Fox in both 
his former posts February 22, when the latter 
began a terminal leave preceding his retirement 
from the Army. 


WiuuiAm H. CoLeMAN, professor of English, 
Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.), has been 
named dean for one year to sueceed R. H. Riv- 
enburg, whose intention to retire at the close of 
the academic year was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, December 2, 1944. Dr. Coleman has 
been asked to serve as dean “because of the spe- 
cial help he can give” to Herbert Lincoln 
Spencer, whose election to the presidency to 
sueceed Arnaud C. Marts was reported in these 
columns, December 30. 


Tue following appointments were announced 
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by the University of Minnesota, March 9: Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, dean of dentistry, Indiana 
University, will sueceed William F.. Lasby in the 
deanship of the School of Dentistry, July 1, 
when the latter reaches the age of retirement; 
Richard L. Kozelka, whose appointment as act- 
ing dean, School of Business Administration, 
upon the resignation of Russell A. Stevenson, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 15, 
1944, has been named to the deanship; J. W. 
Buchta, head of the department of physies, will 
become assistant dean of the senior division of 
the College of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
succeeding Joseph M. Thomas, professor of 
English, retiring; Russell Morgan Cooper, whose 
appointment as head of the department of gen- 
eral studies was reported in these columns, Octo- 
ber 28, 1944, will sueceed William H. Bussey, 
retiring as dean of the Junior College, with the 
title of assistant dean. Captain John T. Tuthill, 
Jr., has been appointed professor of naval sci- 
ence and tacties to sueceed Captain John W. 
Gates, who has been forced to resign because of 
ill health. 


Bion R. East, assistant professor of public- 
health practice, Columbia University, has been 
appointed professor of dentistry and dean of 
the university’s School of Dental and Oral Sur- 
ery. Dr. East will assume his new duties, July 
, under the recently adopted plan of integra- 
tion of the medical and dental faculties. 


l 


CuarLes D. Lewis, professor of elementary 
education, Middle Tennessee State College 
(Murfreesboro), who will retire at the close of 
the academie year, has been appointed to the 
deanship of Lees Junior College, Jackson, Ky. 


Leo G. SCHMELZER, administrator of the Wis- 
consin State General Hospital (Madison), has 
been appointed superintendent of the new 
George Washington University Hospital (Wash- 
ington, D. C.) to assist Walter A. Bloedorn, 
dean, University Medical School. The hospital 
is being built “by the Federal government for 
the use of the university to meet the needs of 
the wartime emergency in Washington.” It 
will be “equipped and managed as a teaching 
hospital.” 


THe following changes in staff were an- 
nounced by Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, March 7: Helen R. Downes, who has been 
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promoted to an associate professorship of chem- 
istry, will sueceed Marie Reimer, professor of 
chemistry, as head of the department upon the 
latter’s retirement, June 30, after forty-two 
years of “distinguished service.” Margaret Hol- 
land, assistant professor of physical education, 
will sueceed Agnes R. Wayman, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, as head of the 
department, when the latter begins her prere- 
tirement sabbatical leave in July. Thomas 
Preston Peardon, government, and Marguerite 
Mespoulet, French, have been advanced to full 
professorships; Peter M. Riccio, Italian, Henry 
S. Sharp, geology, and Edgar R. Lorch, mathe- 
matics, to associate professorships; and Marion 
Armbruster, chemistry, and Mirra Komarovsky, 
sociology, to assistant professorships. 

On March 1, Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science (East Lansing) 
announced the following changes in staff; Harry 
H. Kimber, whose appointment as acting di- 
rector of the division of social science was re- 
ported in ScHooL AnD Society, May 13, 1944, 
was appointed to the directorship; W. R. Fee, 
acting head of the department of history and 
political science, was named to the headship; 
William R. Sur, associate professor of musie, 
was promoted to a professorship of public- 
school music; Victor R. Noll, who has been 
serving as assistant to the commanding officer 
of the Navy V-12 unit at the University of Illi- 
nois, was reinstated as professor of education, 
effective June 1. The following retirements will 
become effective July 1: Richard deZeeuw, pro- 
fessor of botany, and Walter E. Reuling, asso- 
ciate professor of mechanical engineering ; effec- 
tive September 1, Henry Darlington, associate 
professor of botany and curator of the her- 
barium. Ernest A. Bessey, who has served the 
college since 1910, will be released from the 
headship of the department of botany, August 
31, when he will become distinguished professor 
of botany. 


Gorpon H. Scorr, formerly head of the de- 
partment of anatomy, School of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has been ap- 
pointed professor of anatomy and head of the 
department, College of Medicine, Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 

Ropert R. MayuHeEw, of the staff of the Detroit 
Institute of Technology, succeeded the Reverend 
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Richard E. Lentz on the staff of the department 
of sociology, Franklin (Ind.) College, January 
13. Dr. Lentz, whose appointment was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, November 20, 1943, re- 
signed to accept the pastorate of the Central 
Christian Church, Anderson, Ind. Leo Hertel, 
head of the department of modern languages, 
whose leave of absence for service with the Office 
of Strategic Services was reported in these 
columns, October 14, 1944, has returned to his 
post. 


Jacos R. Meapow, former head of the depart- 
ment of Southwestern (Sewanee, 
Tenn.), has been appointed -associate professor 
of chemistry and director of the courses in fresh- 
man chemistry, University of Kentucky. 


chemistry, 


JAMES ARTHUR CAMPBELL and SHIRLEY Lv- 
CILLE JACOBSON have been appointed assistant 
professor in chemistry and instructor in Ro- 
mance languages, respectively, Oberlin (Ohio) 
College. J. H. Nichols, director of athleties, has 
been granted a leave of absence “to help set up 
a coach-training program for American soldiers 
overseas.” 


EpGar J. GOODSPEED, distinguished pro- 
fessor emeritus of Biblical Greek, the University 
of Chieago, has been appointed lecturer on the 
history of the founding of Christianity for the 
summer session of the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


AmBroseE L. SunRIgE, professor emeritus of 
education, New York University, who is resi- 
dent educational consultant, Madison College 
(Tenn.), will participate in the Graduate Work- 
shop in Cooperative Supervision for the first six 
weeks of the summer session, Georgia State Col- 
lege for Women, Milledgeville. 


Jacop VINER, Morton Hull distinguished- 
service professor, the University of Chicago, is 
delivering the semi-annual series of Hitchcock 
Foundation Lectures at the University of Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley), March 6, 7, 13, 15, and 20. 


JAMES B. Conant, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity, has accepted the invitation of the trus- 
tees and staff of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, to deliver the Sachs Lecture Series, 
November 14, 15, and 16. 


Roy D. Wetcu, head of the section of musie, 
Princeton University, has been appointed by 
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Harold W. Dodds, president, to represent the 
university on the Inter-University Committee on 
Radio. The committee, composed of representa- 
tives of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Brown, Columbia, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and Yale universities, has been formed to 
advise the World Radio University and, through 
the facilities of the institutions represented, to 
take an active part in preparing and broad- 
easting courses of instruction. The World 
Radio University, a nonprofit organization 
maintained by voluntary contributions, was 
established in 1935 by the World Wide Broad- 
casting Foundation and “operates the most pow- 
erful short-wave station in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, WRUL, in Boston.” 


THE following persons have been appointed 
by Postwar Information Exchange, Inc., 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, to serve as an edi- 
torial committee on the preparation of the first 
general handbook “on methods of stimulating 
popular interest in postwar problems, both na- 
tional and international’: Margaret R. Taylor 
Carter, of the Twentieth Century Fund; Mal- 
colm Davis, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace; Wilbur Murra, Civie Education 
Service; Benson Landis, Federal Council of 
Churches; Marie Ragonetti, Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace; Walter H. 
C. Laves, U. S. Bureau of the Budget; and 
Orlie Pell, American Labor Edueation Service. 
The establishment and purposes of the exchange 
were described in SCHOOL AND Society, Septem- 
ber 9, 1944. 


JAMES F.. KinG, assistant professor of his- 
tory, University of California (Berkeley), has 
succeeded John T. Lanning, professor of his- 
tory, Duke University (Durham, N. C.), as man- 
aging editor of The Hispanic American Htstor- 
ical Review. 


THE following consultants have been added to 
the Study Committee of the Mississippi Study 
of Higher Edueation; W. T. Sanger, president, 
Medical College of Virginia (Richmond), for 
medical, dental, and nursing education, and W. 
Stanley Hoole, director of libraries, University 
of Alabama, for libraries and library services. 
The consultants heretofore appointed were listed 
in an announcement of the study, ScHooL AND 
Society, February 24, p. 117. 
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C. W. CANNON, chairman of the department 
of philosophy and director of student personnel, 
Park College (Parkville, Mo.), has been granted 
a leave of absence for the spring semester to 
serve as psychological consultant in the indus- 
trial-personnel section of Stevenson, Jordan, 
and Harrison, Ine., Management Engineers, 
Chieago. 

Bernic—E Moss, former director of health, 
physical education, and recreation, Utah State 
Department of Education, and recently instrue- 
tor in hygiene, University of Utah, has been 
appointed school health-education consultant, 
California State Department of Public Health. 


JouN C. CARLISLE, professor of education, 
Utah State Agricultural College, has succeeded 
Kk. Allen Bateman as superintendent of schools, 
Logan, Utah. The election of Dr. Bateman to 
the state superintendency of public instruction 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, Jan- 
uary 6. 

Cart C. Byers has been reappointed super- 
intendent of schools, Parma (Ohio), for a period 
of five years, according to a special announce- 
ment received by SCHOOL AND Society, March 7. 
Mr. Byers, who is thirty-four years old, is “be- 
lieved to be the youngest superintendent of 
schools in any Ohio eity with more than 5,000 
population.” His election to the superintend- 
ency was reported in these columns, June 27, 
1942. 

My.es E. Rosinson, head of the department 
of economies and business administration, James 
Millikan University (Decatur, Ill.), who has 
been on leave of absence since December, 1943, 
for service with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington (D. C.), has resigned. Dr. 
Robinson plans to continue with the commission 
for some time and to go into private industry 
later. 

K. S. Mueuer, for the past eighteen years 
superintendent of schools, Manitowoe County 
(Wis.), has announced his intention to retire 
at the close of the school year. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND JOHN Epwarp Rautu, O.S.B., 
associate professor of psychology, the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D. C.), 
died, March 5, at the age of fifty-nine years. 
Father Rauth had served as instructor in chem- 
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istry (1913-17, 1919-21), Mount St. Mary’s 
College (Emmittsburg, Md.), and instructor in 
psychology (1922-34) and assistant professor 
(since 1934), the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. He had also held an instructorship in 
Trinity College since 1930. 


M. GERTRUDE CUSHING, former chairman of 
the department of Romance languages, Mount 
Holyoke College, died, March 7, at the age of 
seventy-four years. Dr. Cushing had taught 
Latin and French in the Walnut Hill School 
(Natick, Mass.) before going to the college in 
1905 as an instructor in French and Spanish. 
She was retired in 1935 with the rank of pro- 
fessor emeritus. 


GEORG BarRKAN, assistant professor of bio- 
chemistry, Boston University, died, March 7. 
Dr. Barkan, who was fifty-five years old at the 
time of his death, was a Russian by birth and 
came to the United States in 1938 as a teaching 
fellow in biochemistry in the School of Medi- 
eine, Boston University. He served as an in- 
struector in pharmacology (1939-40) and in 
1940 was named to the assistant professorship. 


CLINTON SHELDON VAN DeuseEN, former head 
of the department of industrial arts, Kent 
(Ohio) State University, died, March 8, at the 
age of seventy-three years. Mr. Van Deusen, 
whose retirement was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, August 8, 1942, had served the uni- 
versity for twenty-nine years. Prior to his as- 
suming the headship of the department (1913), 
he had taught manual training in the grades and 
high school (1895-96), Frankfort (Ky.), in the 
Central High School (1896-98), Minneapolis, 
and at Bradley Polytechnic Institute (Peoria, 
Ill.), 1898-1913. 


JESSE Eart ApAmMs, head of the department 
of the philosophy of education, University of 
Kentucky, died, March 9, at the age of fifty-six 
years. Dr. Adams had served as principal of 
high schools in Indiana (1917-20) ; superintend- 
ent of schools (1920-21), Knox County (Ind.) ; 
head of the department of education and di- 
rector of the summer school (1922-25), Frank- 
lin (Ind.) College; and at the University of 
Kentucky as professor of the philosophy of edu- 
cation (since 1925), head of the department 
(since 1926), and director of summer sessions, 
since 1932. 
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STEPHEN PATRICK BuRKE, professor of chem- 
ical engineering, Columbia University, died, 
March 10. Dr. Burke, who would have been 
forty-eight years old, March 18, had served as 
lecturer on physics (1922), Barnard College; 
research director (1923-30), Combustion Utili- 
ties Corporation; chairman, graduate council 
(1930-35), and director, industrial-science di- 
vision (1930-36), West Virginia University; 
research director (1936-39), Consolidated Coal 
Company; and professor of chemical engineer- 
ing (since 1939), Columbia University. 

Other Items 

THE Hastings (Nebr.) College Alumni Asso- 
ciation “is giving special honor this spring to 
R. M. MeDill, professor of mathematics, who is 
completing his fiftieth year of teaching.” He 
has spent twenty-five years on the staff of the 
college. 


Shorter Papers... 
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Joun Luoyp Newcoms, president, University 
of Virginia, announced on February 24 that the 
department of law will offer courses leading to 
the graduate degrees of Master of Laws and 
Doctor of Juridical Science beginning in Octo- 
ber. For the master’s degree the candidate 
“must possess the undergraduate Bachelor of 
Laws degree; must remain in residence at least 
two terms, attaining a higher grade than that re- 
quired for the undergraduate degree; and must 
submit a thesis on an approved subject and take 
a comprehensive oral examination.” The doc- 
torate will be awarded “to exceptional students 
who have given evidence of an ability to pursue 
research work of a high character and who 
shall present an acceptable dissertation and re- 
turn to the university for a comprehensive oral 
examination. The residence requirement .. . 
is one scholastic year.” 





CONSCRIPTION-TRAINING AND ITS 
ALTERNATIVES 


I AM not opposed to the use of force to pro- 
tect the peaceful processes of democracy. As 
long as individuals have aceess to arms, this 
must mean an armed force. But such an armed 
force should be democratically controlled. 

Excluding considerations of internal police 
control, the application of this principle to the 
world situation seems to me to depend on the 
political organization of the world. If the world 
were a democracy, there would be one answer. 
It is not a democracy but a group of nations 
with radically different viewpoints regarding 
their interests and the means appropriate to 
pursuing them. 

Should these nations agree on a joint secur- 
ity program, the size of the military establish- 
ment in each should be a part of the agree- 
If not, then a nation which is relatively 
unarmed is so at its own risk. Whether the 
risk should be taken is a matter for democratic 
decision. 

The size of a military establishment is not 
involved in the basic problem of conscription. 
My own feeling is that, in proportion as war 
ceases to be a recognized and approved voca- 


ment. 




















tion, voluntary enlistment ceases to be an ap- 
propriate way to build an army or navy. But 
I would aecept the work of the police as a 
vocation and by implication the work of an 
international police, provided it be democrati- 
cally controlled. This argument supports the 
opposition to conscription in so far as an 
international armed force is concerned. But 
if a national army is necessitated by the lack 
of a joint security program, then I should 
favor conscription as the means of building 
such an army. 

Military training is another matter. Its 
need depends upon the need for a large body 
of trained soldiers and this in turn depends on 
the international situation. As against a large 
standing army I would take universal military 
training. 

The character of such training, and _ there- 
fore its value, would depend on circumstances. 
It would depend also on the individual con- 
cerned. I see no basic reason for its being 
destructive of democratic character. It all 
depends on how it is conducted. If, in its 
philosophy and method, it is in harmony with 
the needs of citizenship education in a democ- 
racy, I see no more objection to it than to 
compulsory education. The danger lies in its 
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control by professional militarists who are 
neither educators nor proponents of democ- 
racy. 

The question of the devotion of a year to 
such training again can be answered only by 
reference to specific plans. The present’ un- 
satisfactory character of secondary and _ col- 
lege education offers no ground for opposing 
what might be a genuinely funetional educa- 
tional interlude. On the other hand, if such 
a year were to be devoted to mere rigid rou- 
tine under autocratie control and concerned 
with only the art of war, it might not only 
prove destructive of democracy but also pre- 
sent a serious voeational problem, especially 
(perhaps only) for those expecting to enter 
the girls a year’s start and might, for the pro- 
fessional group, change the pattern of mating. 
For this group, marriage is already too long 
postponed and to add another bachelor year 
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might accelerate the present tendency toward 
“dying off at the top.” 

Since modern warfare is basically industrial 
warfare, and training for military action is 
best carried on in immediate relation to con- 
flict, it would seem to be the best defense to 
develop a sound industrial and economic strue- 
ture, which could be quickly converted to the 
manufacture of munitions at the moment most 
effective. In my limited judgment, universal 
military training, as ordinarily conceived, is 
neither necessary nor desirable and should be 
opposed by the proposal of a program of sound 
citizenship and vocational education and by 
flexible and alert oversight of the changing in- 
dustrial requirements for national defense, if 
defense is to be a part of the international 


situation. 
Huau HArTSHORNE 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE IN RELIGION, 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


Correspondence ... 





HISTORY AND HYSTERIA 


As Ralph E. Himstead points out in the 
AAUP Bulletin (Winter, 1944, p. 487), the 
question of universal military training is one 
which every American citizen should consider. 
[t is, I feel, unfortunate for educational leaders, 
or organizations, as such, to take part in the 
discussion—for the matter is not primarily a 
pedagogical one. No one will pretend that a 
year of military training will satisfactorily re- 
place a year of school or college. It is purely a 
question of national defense—about which there 
can be little argument. I am, nevertheless, glad 
to see that fourteen college and university execu- 
tives have urged immediate action on the pro- 
posal, offsetting the twelve university presidents 
whose statement was noted in ScHooL AND So- 
cleTY, February 10. (Cf. your issue of Febru- 
ary 17, p. 100). 

[ see no reason why the return of the service 
men and women should be awaited before the 
measure is voted on. Congress can deal with 
the question, as it deals with taxes, with Seleec- 
tive Service, and various other policies which 
are coneerned with our national welfare, with- 
out taking a plebiscite. “Education” is not con- 
fined to the classroom, the laboratory, and the 


library, and military service will doubtless pro- 
vide valuable experience which will mature such 
youth as may enter college, but educators should 
recognize that the measure is not, after all, pri- 
marily academic. We are engaged in a war 
fought chiefly in self-defense; not all of our 
Allies are “democracies” as we understand the 
term—but we are united by our opposition to 
greedy tyrannies which have not kept their rule 
within their own frontiers. We cannot allow a 
lust for conquest to get out of bounds again; 
and this is why, as American citizens, not as edu- 
cators, we should see to it that 1917 and 1939 are 
not repeated. 

The Swiss system of self-protection is effi- 
cient and democratic. It saved Switzerland in 
1914 and again in 1940. The fourteen executives 
quoted are, I think, entirely right in their posi- 
tion, and I hope they will prove as influential as 
the twelve others. Very often an organized 
minority makes much noise, and gives a wrong 
impression of strength; at least Congress can 
see that the educational world is not united, 
either for or against the plan. 

The weak point of the Isolationists was that 
they felt we had, and could keep, the initiative. 
Pearl Harbor put them out of business. The 
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weak point of the Interventionists was that they 
Munich showed 
them up; but we got ready—in time. Had we 
been keen, Great Britain and the United States 
could have prevented this war in Manchukuo in 
1933. A conflagration can be stamped out, if it 
is caught at the beginning—but words alone will 


thought we were ready to act. 


not do it. Unless we, as one of the United 
Nations, are ready to help mobilize a fire depart- 
ment in ease of need, we may have to fight 
World War III. 

Japan “got away with’ Manchukuo, Italy 
with Ethiopia, Germany with Austria, the 
Sudetenland, Prague, and Poland—and then we 
acted. Russia may have seen Germany coming, 
but could not stop her until she got to Stalin- 
Many of us did not see Japan coming 
England has had 


grad. 
until she struck at Hawaii. 
the war carried to her front yard. The next 
war—if there is one—will be in ours. It would 
be as foolish to accuse the Army and Navy of 
being “militarist,” as to suppose that lawyers 
encourage crime, physicians, disease, clergymen, 
sin, or teachers, ignorance. But if we are to 
fight militarism abroad, we must be prepared; 
we must be able to speak to the would-be con- 
querors in the only language they can under- 
stand. Having an army does not mean that 
we shall have to use it; having none, or an in- 
effective one, means that our voices will be 
drowned out by guns. The other United Na- 
tions must expect us to join with them, but 
without an armed foree, our support will be 
“Platonic.” When the whole world is as sane 
as are the peace-loving nations, there will be no 
need for armies anywhere; but until that time, 
we can (apparently) not depend on volunteers 
or professional soldiers. 

To hear distinguished educators, groups of 
intelligent leaders, discussing the postponement 
of such necessary action—advoeating putting 
the matter to a popular vote, awaiting the return 
of our forees—even suggesting that, if we do 
wait until “hysteria” dies down, we shall take 
no action—is startling. History can teach us 
something, and current events (history in the 
making) can teach us more; neither will produce 
hysterics or hysteresis—both should develop 
common sense. 

Rosert WITHINGTON 

SMITH COLLEGE 
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A COMMENT ON “READ THE BILL, 
NOT THE SUMMARIES” 


In ScHooL AND Society, January 20, there 
was included a “Shorter Paper” entitled “Read 
the Bill, Not the Summaries.” While the injunce- 
tion is wise and while Professor Donohue, the 
author of the article, is correct in his statements, 
I fear they leave an erroneous impression. Un- 
fortunately, he seeks to combine an appraisal of 
the college military programs with the interpre- 
tation of the “GI Bill of Rights.” 

As he himself points out in the last sentence 
of the second paragraph from the end of his 
paper, the two have no relation to each other 
except in the case of those few men whose 
courses were a continuation of their civilian 
courses and were completed. This applies only 
to servicemen studying in ASTP and V-12 who 
completed their education in medicine, dentistry, 
and veterinary medicine and in V-12 in theology 
and engineering, and then only if it was a con- 
tinuance of their civilian courses. 

For all others of the more than 500,000 men 
in the college training programs, and certainly 
the two who were used as illustrative, every day 
in these programs adds a day to the number 
each can spend in school or college, after dis- 
charge, under the GI Bill. 

While writing, there is one other point of 
emphasis which is important for schoolmen to 
bear in mind. Some of the veterans’ organiza- 
tions are playing up the provision of the GI 
Bill which states that any payments made under 
the entire bill—for unemployment, education, 
ete.—are to be deducted from any adjusted com- 
pensation (bonus) bill which may later be 
enacted by the Congress. 

This statement is in the bill and it is well that 
veterans should know of it. It is certainly 
shortsighted, however, to use it as a basis for 
discouraging the veteran from taking advantage 
now of the generous provisions of the bill. 
Such discouragement rests on two assumptions: 
that the Congress is likely to pass a bonus bill 
and that the same restriction will be included 
when and if such a bill is enacted. 

More important, still, is the question as to 
whether it is better for the veteran now to take 
advantage of the opportunities and financial 
assistance that he is sure of, or to wait in the 
hope that years from now he may get a larger 
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cash settlement. Even so, it will probably mean 
no more to him than the World War I bonus 
meant to most of us, and in any event it is not 
likely to be anywhere near as much as the cash 
value of the provisions of the present GI Bill. 
Francis J. Brown 
CONSULTANT, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
WASHINGTON, D., C. 


4 A WORD FOR THOSE WHO LEFT 

; SCHOOL TO ENTER WAR 

j INDUSTRIES 

In reading ScHOOL AND Society, December 


16, 1944, I was especially interested in the 
diseussions and comments on such pertinent 
subjects as compulsory military training, edu- 
I do want to point 
out the very strong feeling that I, as well as 


cation of veterans, ete. 


many other edueators, have concerning com- 
pulsory military training, and say that I be- 
lieve that anything SCHOOL AND SocreTy can 
do should be done to back the American Coun- 
cil and other educators on their stand that 
there should be no immediate action on this 
matter, 

Another matter which I feel very strongly 
about and which I think ScHooL AND Society 
might, at least, start some thinking on is the 
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matter of further education of those young 
people leaving high schools and colleges for 
war industry. The educational rights under 
Public Law 346, the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act, apply only to veterans. It is perhaps true 
that not all young people leaving school for 
industry do it under the same compulsion that 
many of the veterans were under when they 
left for the military service. However, in many 
cases the service which the young people work- 
ing in war industries have given is just as essen- 
tial as the service given by men participating 
directly in military service. 

For the good of society, if the good of the 
individuals were not considered at all, it would 
seem just as important for young people whose 
education was interrupted for industry to have 
the opportunity to continue their education as it 
I be- 


lieve we are very shortsighted if we overlook the 


is for the veterans to have these rights. 


rights of those in essential civilian service and 
the part that these young people will play in the 
future of society. An opportunity for them 
comparable to that now provided for veterans 
would be further assurance that we were win- 
ning peace as well as the war. 

FRANCES TRIGGS 


PERSONNEL CONSULTANT, 
AMERICAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION, 
NEw YorK CITY 





EDUCATION’S ROLE IN FREEDOM 


Freedom through Education. By Joun D. ReEp- 
DEN AND Francis A. Ryan. ix+204 pp. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 
1944. $2.50. 


Ir one accepts the philosophical basis of this 
study, one will find that all the problems con- 
nected with the quest for freedom are here 
solved. The presiding genius is the spirit of St. 
At times every American 
will agree with him, as when he says: “Two 
things are necessary for the well-being of man; 
the first and principal thing consists in acting 
virtuously; the seeond is to have a sufficiency 
of material goods which is necessary for vir- 
tue.” Our own Benjamin Franklin said the 
Eminently prac- 


Thomas Aquinas. 


same thing again and again. 


tieal is the authors’ application of this prin- 





ciple to freedom from want. Education must 
train the child to live in a real world, and that 
world must not be dominated by extreme na- 
tionalism, socialism, communism, or dogmatic 
materialism. 

The greatest value of this study is that it 
presents with classic clearness the Catholic 
ideals of freedom education. Here 
will find the reason for the existence of church 


and one 
If one wishes to know the case against 
Dr. Redden and 
Dr. Ryan have prepared a document on the his- 
tory of American education that will be con- 
sulted by all who wish to have an authoritative 
statement of the educational ideals of the Catho- 
lic Chureh in America. 


schools. 
secular education, here it is. 


H. S. FIcke 
UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, 
DUBUQUE, IA. 
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Practical Applications of 
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De Huszar, GEORGE B. 
Democracy. Pp. xvi+140. 
1945. $2.00. 

“Everyone should read this book,” says one reviewer, 
“who is not content merely to chatter about democ- 
racy but who wants to learn the practice of democ- 
racy as an art of living.” 
* 

The Humanities in Higher 

Report of a conference 

July 24-29, 1944. 

Nashville 4. 


DUNCAN, Ep@ar H. 
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1944, 25¢. 
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FAULKNER, HAROLD U., 
E. PITKIN. U.S.A. 
the Upper Grades. Pp. 
Harper. 1945. $2.12. 
Written to meet the needs of the postwar junior 
high-school generations. This end is sought through 
a studied effort to reach three major goals: (1) a 
presentation both interesting and meaningful to 
young people, who have a right to expect that his- 
tory can be both; (2) an understanding of our 
country’s development—political, economic, social, 
and cultural—as a basis of justifiable hope for the 
future; and (3) an orientation that recognizes the 
far-reaching effects of World War II, the place of 
this nation among her neighbors in this hemisphere 
and throughout the world, and our obligations to 
face the realities of peace. 

e 

GALBRAITH, ESTHER FE. (editor). 
Footlights. Pp. xvi+358. 
1945. $1.40. 

The examples of contemporary drama offered in this 
volume have been chosen for their literary worth 
and vitality and their appeal to readers of high- 
school age. It is designed to encourage individual 
and group reading of plays. 
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struction Manual. Pp. 28. The Interstate 
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Prepared for use in the school, clinic, or home. 


Plays without 
Harcourt, Brace. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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